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WHAT IS EMPIRICAL?? 


HE choice of words, as Francis Bacon says in one of his 
aphorisms, ‘‘ wonderfully obstructs the understanding.’’ This 
sage remark may be fittingly applied to the use of the word ‘‘em- 
pirical.’’ The word, alas, is too much with us; and familiarity 
with it tends to conceal its many equivocations. Even those who 
call themselves empiricists do not seem to agree on an exact defini- 
tion of a term so crucial. Bandied about in philosophical discourse, 
the term has acquired the double edge of a polemical instrument, 
serving to express either commendation or disparagement. Beliefs 
described as empirical are viewed by one faction as honorific and 
by another as unsavory. The prestige of the epithet waxes or 
wanes in accordance with what Bacon calls ‘‘the humours of par- 
tisans.’’ There are minds ruled by an initial bias for or against 
beliefs supported solely by empirical evidence. But what consti- 
tutes empirical evidence? Does it consist in mere observation? Is 
observation identical with perception? What part does judgment 
play in the empirical procedure? Are hypotheses and inferences 
essential vehicles in an empirical inquiry? Is empirical verification 
direct, the ultimate means for its achievement being observation or 
perception; or is empirical verification also indirect, its progress 
depending upon inference and conception? These questions sug- 
gest how uncertain is the connotation of the term ‘‘empirical.’’ Its 
meaning appears to be elastic, capable alike of contraction and ex- 
pansion. If contracted, the notion of the empirical coincides with 
the notion of the immediate, precluding analysis and reflection; 
and if expanded, so that all the operations of the intellect are in- 
cluded within its scope, the notion of the empirical is in danger of 
becoming indistinguishable from the notion of the rational, tradi- 
tionally considered its opposite. If we are fastidious in our choice 
of words, we must not suffer the adjective ‘‘empirical’’ to be at the 
mercy of special pleading. To what specifically does the adjective 
refer ? 
The question assumes that the adjective empirical qualifies, as 
does any other adjective, some noun or substantive. A floating 


1 Read at the joint meeting of the Eastern and Western Divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association, Columbia University, December 28, 1939. 
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adjective, one incapable of being attached to something specific, I 
take to be without significance. And equally void of significance is 
any adjective that can not be contrasted with its opposite. Ac- 
cordingly, if anything is to be described as empirical, the descrip- 
tive term must be carefully distinguished from its significant cor- 
relative. The contrast between the empirical and the non-empirical 
is inexpungible; to abolish the contrast by ascribing meaning to one 
of these terms only is fatuous. It is a notorious scandal in philos- 
ophy to endow with meaning but one of a pair of correlative terms 
and to curtail or to annul the significance of the other. Renowned 
thinkers have declared, for example, that all things are to be char- 
acterized as good or as mental or as mutable, the opposite of each 
adjective disappearing altogether or surviving as a part or a 
species of it. This fallacy, which I may call the fallacy of the 
suppressed correlative, vitiates the contention, advanced in certain 
quarters, that all meaning is empirical. This monolithic theory of 
meaning I find indefensible, to put it mildly, because it condemns 
to meaninglessness whatever purports to be of non-empirical origin 
and validity. I, for one, can not understand what is meant by the 
term ‘‘empirical’’ unless (@) it is used to qualify something specific, 
and (0b) it is used in distinction from a significant correlative. 
What, then, does the adjective ‘‘empirical’’ qualify? And what 
is its significant correlative ? 

There are at least three distinct ways of employing the adjective 
‘fempirical.’? We may speak of (1) an empirical mind, (2) an 
empirical method, (3) an empirical subject-matter. The same ad- 
jective varies in meaning in accordance with the context in which 
it figures as a descriptive term. We do not ordinarily confuse the 
temper of a mind with a method of inquiry. Nor do we usually blur 
the difference between method and subject-matter. To describe 
one kind of mind as empirical is to discriminate it from another 
kind of mind, but the description is not identical with that by which 
we distinguish a specific type of procedure or a specific domain of 
objects. Let us clearly differentiate between these three themes 
—temperament, procedure, and subject-matter. And let us see 
what could be meant by the label ‘‘empirical’’ in relation to each 
one of them. 

Minds or temperaments may, of course, be distinguished in 
various ways, and the distinction between them as empirical and 
non-empirical is not without importance. In his first chapter of 
Pragmatism, which is also a chapter in what Mr. Santayana has 
aptly called ‘‘literary psychology,’’ William James showed how far 
that distinction may be carried. James defined empirical tempera- 
ments as ‘‘tough-minded’’ and non-empirical ones as ‘‘tender- 
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minded.’’ In coining these picturesque epithets as synonyms for 
the adjectives ‘‘empirical’’ and ‘‘rational,’’ he explicitly intended 
to draw a sharp line between men of marked idiosyncrasy. Un- 
ambiguously psychological in import, these epithets do not refer to 
differences other than temperamental. We should hardly describe 
either a field or a mode of inquiry by the terms ‘‘tough-minded’’ 
or ‘‘tender-minded.’’ We should have to use other synonyms to 
indicate the specific sense of the words ‘‘empirical’’ and ‘‘non- 
empirical’’ as descriptive of a domain or a procedure of investi- 
gation. But the synonyms employed by James for the particular 
differences in temperament to which he wished to call attention 
are wonderfully fit and apposite. Tough-mindedness and tender- 
mindedness, being names for propensities and tendencies by which 
men are ruled in their attitudes towards the world, are categories 
essentially biographical. They denote for James a fundamental 
antithesis in human character and comportment, and this antithesis 
is reflected in art and letters, in manners and education, in religion 
and science, in government and economics. As biographical cate- 
gories, ‘‘empirical’’ and ‘‘rational’’ have thus a broader meaning 
than the meaning they acquire as concepts strictly philosophical, 
concepts connoting the difference of method or subject-matter. For 
temperamental empiricism and temperamental rationalism, though 
reflected in philosophical antitheses as well, represent more than 
a contrast in theoretical persuasions regarding the nature of knowl- 
edge or the nature of things. The contrast is massive and per- 
vasive, permeating and coloring all human interests and beliefs. 
We must not forget that all human interests and beliefs have their 
impassioned protagonists and antagonists, and these being indi- 
viduals of marked personality, the temperamental clash between 
the tough-minded and the tender-minded is ineradicable and un- 
remitting. 

Thus, if asked ‘‘ What is empirical?’’ the answer will be quite 
definite, as definite at least as James assumed it was, if the adjec- 
tive be regarded as a term of biographical discourse. The life of 
a mind might be surveyed in the light of its proclivities bred by a 
characteristic temper; to describe such a temper as empirical is to 
express in summary fashion the fundamental bias by which it is 
dominated, the bias for stubborn facts, immediate values, shifting 
forms, flexible standards, cautious opinions, disillusioned aspira- 
tions. The biographical use of the adjective ‘‘empirical’’ is thus 
both legitimate and intelligible: it is specific in its reference and 
it has a significant correlative. The specific reference is to a well- 
defined type of mind, and a type of mind characterized as empirical 
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may be contrasted with a type of mind exemplifying the opposite 
temper or bias. 

But has the adjective ‘‘empirical’’ the same intelligibility when 
applied to method or subject-matter? The answer hinges on the 
possibility of making with respect to each a similar distinction be- 
tween the adjective and its significant correlative. 

Let us speak of method first. What does the label ‘‘empirical’’ 
mean when affixed to method? This is a moot question, and there 
is unfortunately no consensus of philosophical opinion in support 
of a definitive answer. Methodological empiricism has moved from 
pole to pole. In its application to procedure, the word ‘‘empiri- 
cal’’ has been employed in the most distended as well as in the 
most constricted sense. According to one extreme view, the word 
includes all the ways of the mind involved in inquiry, and accord- 
ing to another extreme view, it is confined to a mode of approach 
to things excluding or precluding analysis and reflection. Thus, 
S. Alexander, in using the word ‘‘empirical’’ as a description of 
method and not of subject-matter, proposes to substitute for it the 
word ‘‘experiential,’’ and by experiential he means all forms of 
experience, ‘‘thoughts as much as sensations.’’ Alexander main- 
tains that a philosophy which pursues an empirical method does 
not differ from the special sciences ; philosophy is one of the sciences 
distinguished by its subject-matter, which consists of the non- 
empirical or a priori parts of the actual world. And these a priori 
elements of things, Alexander holds, are ‘‘experienced just as much 
as the empirical ones.’’* On the other hand, Josiah Royce de- 
clares, in a well-known and much-quoted passage, that ‘‘the mystics 
are the only thoroughgoing empiricists in the history of philos- 
ophy’’ who know reality ‘‘not by thinking, but by consulting the 
data of experience.’’* Here experience is equivalent to intuition. 
And if the empirical method coalesces with the intuitive, it is mani- 
festly a method to which thought is extraneous ; indeed, it is of avail 
only before thought has appeared on the scene or after thought has 
been jettisoned. For, to invoke the authority of Bergson, analysis 
—one of the major tasks of the intellect—is the ‘‘very negation’’ of 
intuition.* 

Of the two extreme positions mentioned, that of Alexander is 
more vulnerable, for it exhibits in all nakedness the fallacy of the 
suppressed correlative. The mystics or the intuitionists advocate 
a method that can be contrasted with its opposite; but the inclusive 
use of empirical, as equivalent to experiential, robs it of a cor- 

2 Space, Time, and Deity, I, p. 4. 

8 The World and the Individual, I, p. 81. 

4 An Introduction to Metaphysics, transl. by T. E. Hulme, p. 31. 
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relative, since everything conceivable or imaginable falls within 
the range of experience. Whatever is conceived or imagined may 
be said to be experienced whenever it is conceived or imagined. 
Could not a mathematician, for example, aver with perfect pro- 
priety that he experiences irrational numbers and infinite collec- 
tions because in thought he can entertain and define them? Of this 
catholic usage of experience no inquiry of anything is a violation. 
Even angels may be studied by the empirical method. Alexander 
(if I may permit myself to be facetious) must have had experiential 
access to the intellectus angelicus; otherwise his speculative iden- 
tification of the empirical method in philosophy with the angelic 
method would be nothing more than a gratuitous jest. 

It is evident that, if experience be employed in an unrestricted 
manner, the experiential method is no synonym for the empirical, 
since every inquiry pursues this method, the notion of a non-experi- 
ential procedure having the same status as the notion of a round 
square. Granted that any methodology is based upon some form 
of experience, what specific form is primary for the empirical 
method as distinguished from the non-empirical? The question is 
here crucial. 

I maintain that a methodological empiricism is one which as- 
sumes the priority of the immediate form of experience. This form 
may be qualified in sundry ways. It may be expressed, with vary- 
ing degrees of emphasis, as intuitive, sensuous, denotative, percep- 
tive, observational. These adjectives, being different synonyms 
for the adjective ‘‘empirical,’’ indicate different aspects or versions 
of the same methodological persuasion. All these aspects or ver- 
sions have in common the assumed primacy of immediate experi- 
ence. Even where the language of methodological empiricism 
seems to soften or to attenuate this immediacy, the priority of direct 
experience is nevertheless the implied assumption. Those who sub- 
stitute for the word ‘‘empirical’’ other synonyms, such as the words 
‘‘instrumental,’’ ‘‘operational,’’ ‘‘experimental,’’ ‘‘inductive,’’ ac- 
centuate indeed active or mediate modes of experience, but these 
active or mediate modes presuppose an immediate form as their 
basis or occasion. The processes qualified by these synonyms are 
consequent upon some immediate situation. Induction is impos- 
sible without prior observation; experiment is under the guidance 
of a conception or hypothesis prompted by anterior observation and 
is itself direct observation under controlled conditions; and instru- 
mental or operational ways are vehicles for manipulating or solving 
some antecedent problem present to immediate experience. In 
short, essential for the empirical method in all its variants is the 
Supremacy of the immediate: inquiry takes its departure from 
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something directly apprehended, and to something directly appre- 
hended it must always return for the verification of any hypothesis 
or conception provisionally launched and entertained. 

Thus understood, the empirical method may be clearly distin- 
guished from the non-empirical. There are appropriate synonyms 
for the word ‘‘empirical,’’ and all of them signify some form of 
immediate experience in which inquiry has its inception and cul- 
mination. But these synonyms have their significant correlatives, 
in terms of which a different procedure may be described, a pro- 
cedure that moves from another basis and in another direction. It 
has been customary to speak of a non-empirical method as rational. 
But what does the adjective mean? No less multivocal than the 
word ‘‘empirical,’’ the word ‘‘rational’’ conveys no definite sense 
until some of its pregnant synonyms are brought into play. We 
may properly identify a rational method by specifying it as dis- 
cursive, conceptual, transcendental, dialectical. These synonyms, 
in marked contrast with those used for the word ‘‘empirical,’’ 
qualify various acts of thought or reflection, functioning in detach- 
ment from the immediate and in independence from its control. 
This detachment or independence is, of course, not absolute, for acts 
of thought or reflection, being phases of experience transcending 
the ‘‘goading urgency of contingent happenings,’’ to borrow a 
phrase of Whitehead’s,> can not be completely insulated from such 
phases as are induced by that urgency. But freedom from the im- 
mediate, though relative and variable, constitutes the very essence 
of non-empirical inquiry. And as the equivalents for the word 
‘‘non-empirical’’ show, methodological rationalism is a genus of 
many species. Consider, for example, Spinoza and Kant. The 
deductive procedure of the one is certainly not the same as the 
transcendental procedure of the other. Nevertheless, in their re- 
moteness from the immediate Spinoza and Kant are kindred spirits, 
dominated by cognate methodological persuasions. Methodological 
rationalism, being autonomous only in the sense of being uncon- 
trolled by the immediate, is therefore the very antithesis of method- 
ological empiricism. 

Thus, like the biographical use of the term ‘‘empirical,’’ its 
methodological employment is both legitimate and intelligible if 
it is specific in its reference and if it has a significant correlative. 
The specific reference is to a type of inquiry, susceptible of many 
variations, in which fidelity to the immediate is essential, in which, 
that is, discourse is ancillary to direct experience. If the empirical 
method is not specified in this manner, the distinction between em- 
pirical and rational inquiry becomes completely blurred, either ad- 

5 Science and the Modern World, p. 30. 
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jective losing its meaning for lack of a correlative. But in the light 
of the synonyms proposed for each, the difference between them is 
indeed indefeasible. Methodological empiricism has for its point 
of departure and for its point d’appwi something directly appre- 
hended; methodological rationalism, on the contrary, moves on the 
plane of thought, comprehensive ideas or concepts being its ‘‘ex- 
periential’’ contents, and their implications and relations being its 
principal preoccupation. 

I hasten to add that in actual methodological practice, such as 
the sciences exemplify, the two types of procedure function to- 
gether. The complex method called ‘‘scientific’’ involves fidelity 
to the immediate as well as detachment from it: it justifies neither 
pure empiricism nor pure rationalism. Men of science do not 
hanker after purity of method. Those engaged in the work of 
science pay little heed to the philosophical antithesis between the 
empirical and the non-empirical phases of inquiry, their accomplish- 
ments being a synthesis of observation and inference, experiment 
and conception, induction and deduction, intuition and analysis. 
The question of the supremacy of method is one with which phi- 
losophers alone are perennially concerned. And when philos- 
ophers become the protagonists of a certain method, their method- 
ology is apt to turn into methodolatry. If they worship a single 
method—be it the intuitive or the analytical, the transcendental or 
the synoptic, the phenomenological or the mathematical, the prag- 
matic or the dialectical—they endow it with priority, and they tend 
either to impugn the validity of any other method or to make it 
subservient to the one of which they are the votaries. The latest 
and most zealous methodolaters are the positivists. The method 
they cherish is the empirical, alleged by them to be identical with 
the method of science. They have elaborated a monolithic theory 
of meaning in terms of a sectarian idiom. ‘‘Meaning,’’ according 
to that idiom, attaches solely to ‘‘material’’ propositions. Material 
propositions are either statements of or inferences from ‘‘matters 
of fact’’ and ‘‘states of affairs’’ as directly cognized. If this is 
so, all assertions made in violation of a procedure purely empirical 
must be rejected as ‘‘meaningless.’’ There is but one method 
which is canonical. Accordingly, metaphysical statements, if sup- 
ported by a non-empirical method, have no cognitive significance. 
Such statements do not enlarge our knowledge of the world; in the 
last analysis, they are ‘‘tautologous’’ or ‘‘definitional,’’ these ad- 
jectives serving as euphemisms for meaninglessness. The notorious 
ontophobia of positivists, their fear of metaphysics, is the inevitable 


consequence of their methodolatry, the worship of the empirical 
method. 
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Yet the worship of the empirical method has a metaphysical basis. 
For in addition to its biographical and methodological use, the ad- 
jective ‘‘empirical’’ is descriptive also of subject-matter. When we 
attach the label ‘‘empirical’’ to the content rather than to the pro- 
cedure of inquiry, what we do is to specify the nature of its being 
or reality. Animadversions upon metaphysics by positivists not- 
withstanding, there is a genuine sense in which we may speak of 
metaphysical empiricism as distinguished from temperamental and 
methodological. 

What is an empirical subject-matter? S. Alexander, for ex- 
ample, clearly differentiates between empirical and non-empirical 
subject-matter ; he identifies the first with the ‘‘variable,’’ and the 
second with the ‘‘pervasive’’ features of things, both these features, 
according to him, being experienced and hence open to inquiry by 
the empirical method. With Alexander’s metaphysical doctrine, 
which affirms a non-empirical reality amenable to ‘‘experiential’’ 
study, I am not here concerned. I only wish to allude to his con- 
tention that between the empirical and the non-empirical the dif- 
ference is radically one of subject-matter. And this difference is 
indeed irreducible. 

To designate a subject-matter as empirical is to epitomize under 
that designation a number of features in virtue of which it is dis- 
tinguished from a non-empirical subject-matter possessing the 
opposite features. What are these features? Here again we must 
have recourse to synonyms. I shall mention but three. A subject- 
matter is empirical if it is particular, changing, and contingent. 
Per contra, since these adjectives have their significant correlatives, 
a non-empirical subject-matter is one conceived as universal, im- 
mutable, and necessary. Clearly, these contrasted predicates are 
ontological in import. Whatever is particular has a mode of being 
not pertaining to that which is universal, and the reality ascribed 
to changing and contingent events is not the reality attributed to 
objects thought of as permanent and necessary. When these on- 
tological predicates are employed to mark the difference between 
what is empirical and what is not empirical, the difference refers 
to the nature of things rather than to method or procedure. 

Now, comprehensive statements about the nature of things are 
certainly metaphysical. And whenever an empiricist makes such 
statements, he is a metaphysician malgré lw. Metaphysical em- 
piricism is a recurrent type in the history of philosophy; its un- 
compromising rival is metaphysical rationalism. Are there, or are 
there not, necessary connections between events? Is the flux of 
appearances absolute or is their flux relative to a substantial reality 
behind them? Are particular existents ultimate or are they but 
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instances of prior universals? These among others are the meta- 
physical issues that divide empiricists from non-empiricists. And 
empiricists have not been conspicuous by their reticence in denying 
what rationalists have affirmed and in affirming what rationalists 
have denied. In their denials as well as in their affirmations em- 
piricists have strenuously opposed one metaphysical doctrine in 
favor of another. Nothing but a metaphysical persuasion can 
prompt them to assert that the nature of things is contingent, 
fugacious, and particular, and to repudiate the validity of the op- 
posite categories. And if in support of their metaphysical conten- 
tions empiricists argue that by their chosen method no other con- 
clusion is tenable, the argument is indeed sound, but the retort 
courteous is to question the supremacy of their cherished method- 
ology. Another method, another conclusion. The rationalists pur- 
sue a different method, by means of which they are justified in 
propounding a radically different doctrine of the nature of things. 
I have merely attempted to clarify the meaning of the adjective 
‘‘empirical,’’ showing that its use is not unequivocal. It has at 
least three uses—biographical, procedural, and ontological. But 
in each case the term has a significant correlative as indicated by 
the appropriate synonyms. There are accordingly three distinct 
types of empiricism, namely, temperamental, methodological, and 
metaphysical, to which correspond similarly contrasted types of 
non-empiricism or rationalism. What is the relation between these 
types? Is one prior to the other two? Is temperamental empiri- 
cism primary, its clash with temperamental rationalism being a 
psychological phenomenon, ultimately inevitable and irremediable, 
to be noted and recorded? If so, no issue hangs in the balance, for 
as de gustibus non est disputandum, so concerning temperaments 
there is no disputing. Can a philosopher run counter to his funda- 
mental bias? Is it possible for one who is congenitally tough- 
minded to be a rationalist in his methodology or for one who is by 
nature tender-minded to be an empiricist in his metaphysics? And 
are there indefeasible kinds of subject-matter that dictate different 
ways of treatment, so that certain objects and problems designated 
as non-empirical must be dealt with by a procedure appropriate to 
them, curtailment or rejection of any subject-matter on account of 
its inaccessibility to the empirical method being an act of unwar- 
ranted dogmatism? These are indeed important and pertinent 
questions affording scope for fruitful argument and controversy. 


J. LOEWENBERG. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR LOEWENBERG’S PAPER 


E call subject-matter empirical in the sense, only, that it lends 

itself to empirical methods of inquiry, to observation, that is, 
and appreciation. And in designating certain ‘‘types of mind’’ 
empirical we again mean to stress the method to which such types 
of mind peculiarly are prone. So the essential problem of the 
paper is, how may we distinguish between empirical and non- 
empirical method ? 

The paper seems on safe ground in holding that ‘‘experiential”’ 
is a term of much broader denotation than is the term ‘‘empirical.’’ 
But to say that ‘‘fidelity to the immediate’’ is the essential mark 
of empiricality introduces grave confusion. Spinoza, for example, 
stresses the ‘‘immediacy’’ of what he ealls scientia intuitiva, the 
highest kind of knowledge and the fruit of strictly rational insight. 
This view is quite commonly held, from Plato to Hegel. What 
fault is there with the common view that empirical denotes what is 
general to all those methods of inquiry, such as observation and 
appreciation, that are primarily concerned with particularizing 
events or occurrences? 

Since all method ‘deals with both the general and the particular, 
the term ‘‘non-empirical’’ properly denotes merely some neglect of 
such empiricality ; and metaphysical empiricism is systematic oppo- 
sition to such neglect, grounded on the nature of things. Ration- 
ality, likewise, indicates competency in dealing with what is general 
in experience; and rationalism is a metaphysical doctrine advanced 
to oppose some neglect of rational procedures. It is most mislead- 
ing, as well as uncomplimentary, to assign to metaphysicians the 
onus of advancing ‘‘a comprehensive view of things,’’ which either 
forbids us to be empirical or forbids us to be rational. Empiricality 
and rationality are virtues of method that we all claim for ourselves. 
If any ism, positivism or other, purports in general to avoid the 
general, or in particular dealings to avoid all particulars, or indeed 
to assert that all knowledge is immediate, or that none is, surely we 
do not recognize such paths of folly as types of metaphysical 
teaching. 


Percy HuaHEs. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 
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OBJECTS PERCEIVED AND OBJECTS KNOWN? 


NQUIRIES about our knowledge often get into deep water at the 

start because it is believed that we are not entitled to take any- 
thing to be as found, until the way in which it came to be experi- 
enced has been given a certificate of validity. But there is no 
answer to the question of how objects come to be perceived. At- 
tempts to answer it inevitably result in mistaking processes found 
among the objects of perception for a perceiving process. When 
perceiving is described as a process or act of the mind, the terms 
‘*process’’ and ‘‘act’’ are borrowed from the behavior of objects 
and ‘‘mind’’ is invented as a substantive for that process. The 
being of an object is doubtless different from its being perceived, 
but the mechanism and conditions of perceiving, if there be any, 
can not themselves be known. Inquiry into the objects of per- 
ception, and the relationships among them, may prove fruitful; 
inquiry into how perception is possible is futile. 

That the world contains whatever is found there, may be taken 
as a truism, simply because there is no better ground for affirming 
that anything exists. It would be unnecessary to argue that ex- 
istence is given in perception, were it not denied by various theories 
of perception. 

Suppose that, looking into the sky, I see a dark object rise 
above the horizon. I see it as a bird, its body projecting a little 
below the motionless horizontal wings. Suddenly I see it not as a 
bird but as a plane; the sound of the motors becomes audible and 
the undercarriage becomes distinguishable. Leaving aside for the 
present the correctness or incorrectness of any claim about further 
objects which the given object may be taken as signifying, there 
is no good reason to deny that nature contained just what it was 
perceived to contain, bird as well as plane. The only question 
would be as to the propriety of giving the names “‘bird’’ and 
‘‘plane’’ to objects of perception, rather than to constructions that 
satisfy the chosen criteria for a concept. This point we shall con- 
sider later. The issue now is whether there existed a bird-like 
object which then became a plane-like object. 

According to most of the traditional accounts of perception, 
neither the bird nor the plane is to be regarded as having been 
given in that form. Some would have it that we are first aware 
of an undifferentiated feeling and that all the distinctions and com- 
plexity of character in experienced things are interpretation sub- 

1 Read at the Joint Meeting of the Eastern and Western Divisions of the 


American Philosophical Association, New York City, December, 1939. A few 
minor revisions have been made. 
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sequent to the given original impression; but in that case we mean 
nothing at all by the pure given, or else we surreptitiously import 
into it a connotation which, on such a view, should be excluded. 

According to another theory of knowledge we begin with figured 
patches of color, sounds, or other ‘‘sense data.’’ Hence the dis- 
tinction between what is given and what is inferred or constructed 
is made by isolating the qualities of each of the senses and regard- 
ing these relatively simple sense data as alone given. If this were 
a correct account of what actually happens in experience we should 
find such data at the beginning of experience whereas they in fact 
occur only at the end of a process of analysis. If, by an effort of 
attention I succeed in seeing something as only a green patch, this 
is no more or less immediately given than when I see it as a lawn. 

Yet another theory has it that we intuit essences which are uni- 
versals. These are projected upon a physical space in which we 
are compelled to believe by our animal instincts. It is evident, 
though, that whatever is given, is given on a particular occasion 
and is just the particular item that it is. It can not, then, be a 
universal, even though it may belong to a class all of whose mem- 
bers are similar. 

Instead of asserting that we immediately perceive an undiffer- 
entiated feeling, or a black patch on a blue ground, or a universal 
essence, I suggest the naive view that we immediately perceive the 
particular part of existing reality to which we may point, and that 
what it is, is just what it is found to be. 

It will perhaps be argued that, in as much as the object as seen 
changed from a bird to a plane, it could not really have been a 
bird, or not really a plane, or that a real bird-like percept followed 
by a real plane-like percept was wrongly ascribed to a physical ob- 
ject that could not really have undergone such transformation. 
The question then is: by what criterion of real changes in real 
things may we dismiss the observed transformation of bird into 
plane as not being a real change or as being a real change taking 
place in a merely subjective appearance? Is there a certain dis- 
tance or condition of eyes or light at which things are truthfully 
revealed? These conditions are, of course, themselves observed 
objects. Hence our question is whether certain objects of obser- 
vation determine whether other objects of observation are truly per- 
ceived. 

The dualist in epistemology has his answer, namely, that it is 
not the direct content of observation that conditions the other con- 
tent. Rather, physical objects acting through physical media and 
a physiological organism cause the mind to intuit various data. 
Perception is the ascription of these data to places in the external 
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world. The nature of these data, and the locus assigned to them, 
are conditioned by the physical media, the physiological organism, 
and, perhaps, by certain non-physical psychic factors. Accord- 
ingly, the use of field glasses, or a nearer approach, or a more alert 
attention, may bring a change to perceptual data so that they more 
nearly correspond to the character and structure of their physical 
counterpart, without our having to suppose that the physical 
counterpart has undergone any change. The only change that need 
be involved is a change of relationship between object, media, and 
organism. 

This is a logically possible position, but I reject it without de- 
tailed argument here, because I do not think that even its astute 
modern advocates succeed in defending it successfully against the 
objections to which any theory is open that denies that reality is 
directly given. The evidence given for its truth could exist quite 
as well if there were no truth in it. My sympathies are sufficiently 
with the positivists to be dubious of any claims for a reality that 
is neither found nor inferrable by analogy from what is found. 
If physical things are never directly observable, then there is no 
intelligible basis, analogical or other, for knowledge about them. 
In short, they are metaphysical entities. 

We return then to the question: Is the fact that the change in 
a perceived object (from bird to plane, say) is correlated with 
changes in other objects (eyes, nerves, ete.) a proof that the bird 
was not a bird or the plane not a plane? If, in order to be a bird, 
a thing had to possess in and by itself those characters it is per- 
ceived as having when one exclaims, ‘‘ There is a bird,’’ no one could 
claim that it is really a bird. But by such requirements neither 
can it be claimed to be really a plane when one exclaims, ‘‘Now I 
see it is a plane!’’ Any characterization ascribed to an object 
belongs to it only in virtue of its relationships to other objects, 
which in their turn have characters only in relation to yet other 
objects. Consequently, to define the real nature of a thing as the 
nature it possesses apart from all the environing circumstances is 
to leave objects entirely without character.’ 

Science discovers the various contexts upon which characters 
depend. The supposition that science is engaged in distinguish- 
ing real objects of perception from unreal, or inferring the nature 


2It should be noted that the relativity here defended is not relativity to 
a mind; it is relativity of the characters of things to other things. This is a 
rejection of idealism. If the sufficient conditions for an object to have cer- 
tain characters were also always the sufficient conditions for their being ex- 
perienced, then nothing unexperienced would exist; but even if this were so, 
being experienced would not be constitutive of the object. 
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of reality from its appearances, is due to the false assumption that 
the world can be divided up into a number of self-contained units 
whose real nature and real changes are completely determined 
by their internal constitution and by influences acting at their re- 
spective peripheries. The empirical evidence indicates that all 
characters—even the character of being spread out or extended— 
are relational. That is, the fact that the characters belong to an 
object is conditioned by other objects. Such conditioning includes 
not only what is commonly expressed by saying that there were 
antecedent causes that brought the object to its present state; it 
includes also what is expressed by saying that it is in its present 
state as blue or hard or cold only in relation to a physiological or- 
ganism. 

Some of the opponents of a relativistic theory of reality are led 
into a dualism because they believe it possible to assign characters 
to objects in so far as they are not relative to a perceiving organ- 
ism, or to other things outside the object in question, such as light 
waves or the air. The relative characters are then given a status 
as data or essences or appearances. The intrinsic characters have 
traditionally been supposed to include the extensional properties, 
time intervals, mass, and their derivatives such as motion and ac- 
celeration. Properly speaking, these are not characters at all; 
they are relations. Being extended, or being large, is a relational 
character, but being a foot square or three feet long is simply hav- 
ing a certain relationship to a foot ruler. To be heavy is a quality 
in relation to someone who is sustaining the heavy object, but to 
weigh ten pounds is to be related in a certain way to a spring bal- 
ance or to another object used as a standard weight. 

Before the development of Hinstein’s theory of relativity, those 
who sought for absolute features in nature could claim that the 
relationship which subsisted between any given object or event 
and a standard meter, clock, or weight, was not dependent on any 
other circumstances, such as the relative motion of the object and 
the measuring standard. The facts on which the physical theory 
of relativity is based require the abandonment of this claim. The 
events that are simultaneous and a mile apart on a railway track 
are neither simultaneous nor a mile apart as measured by the same 
technique from a fast-moving train from which those same events 
are noted. To be sure, there will still remain something absolute. 
The discrepant measures of distance and time interval can be used 
as values for the variables in the equation for the ‘‘space-time 
interval’’ and the result will be the same for the man on the track 
as for the man on the train. This space-time interval must not 
be given any imaginable meaning. A space-time interval is not 
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greater than another in the sense in which one expanse is greater 
than another, but only in the formal sense in which a number is 
greater than another. 

In addition to the space-time interval, there is a sense in which 
the pattern of nature is absolute. The order of things and their 
points of coincidence do not involve a reference to anything but 
those things themselves. Two observers on relatively moving sys- 
tems may disagree about the length of a measuring tape, but they 
will agree about the serial order of the marks numbered 1, 2, 3, 
and they will agree that certain marks coincide with certain cracks 
in the platform on which the tape is stretched. 

The conclusion of all this is that if one chooses to define the 
real nature of a thing as that character alone which belongs to it 
apart from any relation to a perceiving organism or to other ob- 
jects, he may do so at the price of having a reality which is a bare 
structure devoid of all quality. The events that make up this 
multi-dimensional continuum are not then the eventuation of any- 
thing. Even the knowledge of this bare structure will have pre- 
supposed the relative (and, on this view, subjective) qualities, 
such as color, which distinguish the articulations—the pointer 
readings and coincidences—of the structure. I prefer to give the 
title ‘‘reality’’ to green trees, to claps of thunder, to birds and 
aeroplanes. Since any reality to which a qualitative character is 
attributable emerges only in a context of related things, we can 
not assert that the bird was less real than the plane or did not 
really change into a plane, merely because, apart from a particular 
perspective and an unusual set of circumstances, it could not have 
appeared asa bird. This holds equally for its appearing as a plane. 

Although a perceiving organism is included among the condi- 
tions to which an experienceable character is relative, in general, 
other conditions will also be required, and some of these conditions 
are in the region which has the character, from the perspective of 
the observer. These conditions may themselves be characterized— 
for example, as flesh and feathers, and cell tissue, or as steel and 
aluminum. It would seem that for the non-relativist the state- 
ment, ‘‘I see a bird,’’ would, if true, be about those characters 
belonging to the region where the bird is seen, and belonging there 
quite apart from any relations to a perceiver or to other objects. 
By such criteria the object is no longer bird-like in character; it is 
an arrangement of cells. But there is no stopping at cells if one 
is to discount all that is relative. This search for the real bird 
not only ends by losing the bird and finding cells instead; by the 
Same reasoning the cells are reduced to atoms and these finally dis- 
appear into the physicist’s pointer readings. 
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What then does the relativist mean when he says, ‘‘I see a bird’’? 
There are two different answers depending upon whether he is 
merely reporting a perceived object or asserting that the object he 
perceives is one element in a set of objects that nature would 
disclose under various circumstances, this total set constituting the 
fulfillment of the concept ‘‘bird.’’ This distinction hinges on the 
distinction between perception and knowledge. The statement 
which merely reports a perception could be false only if there is 
a slip in memory between the experience and its utterance, or if 
‘‘bird’’ is not the accepted classification for that sort of percep- 
tual object. The statement is not falsified by the fact that the 
immediately following perception is correctly reported by: ‘‘I see 
a plane.’’ 

Ordinarily the intent of a sentence is something more than the 
report of a perception. This would be evident if the statement 
had been, ‘‘TI believe that is a bird.’’ The given object now sig- 
nifies other objects that would be given under other circumstances 
or at other times. Specifically, it may signify that through the 
binoculars there are wing markings, or that in a short time there 
will be observable flapping of the wings, or that if captured and 
dissected there will be organs and tissues and cells. In so far as 
such further possible objects are signified by the present experi- 
ence, and such intention or meaning is given expression in a state- 
ment, that statement makes a claim to knowledge about the rela- 
tionship of the object which eventuates under the given 
circumstances, to other objects, or to changes in the object itself 
that would occur under changed circumstances. If, under the 
changed circumstances, the expected change does not take place, 
if a propeller turns up instead of a beak and a motor instead of 
a gizzard, we say it is not a bird. This is not to be interpreted 
to mean that the object first perceived as a bird was not a perfectly 
real item in nature possessing just those characters it was per- 
ceived to have. It means rather that the concept ‘‘bird’’ as used 
in the statement, ‘‘I believe that is a bird,”’ signifies not merely 
an object such as the one first perceived, but one which will exhibit 
certain changes under changed conditions. 

The concept of a thing thus contains a whole series of forms. 
But concepts are framed to be used under normal conditions that 
others can also fulfill. As a result, a standardized meaning is 
communicable by a conventional word or symbol. To this end 
what goes into the concept ‘‘bird’’ will not be all that a bird may 
become under all circumstances. Objects can take on fantastic 
forms for one afflicted with delirium tremens. Occurring as they 
do under natural, albeit unusual, circumstances, such fantasms 
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are, taken by themselves, as real as any other item in nature, but 
they can not be incorporated in any object which is to conform to 
the concept ‘‘bird’”’ or ‘‘plane.’’ A relatively unambiguous and 
precise concept is arrived at by defining it in terms of those char- 
acters which are public and common, because their conditions enter 
into the context in which all normal observers perceive the object. 
The conditions for which this will, in general, be the case are those 
which are located in the region where the object is perceived. 
Thus, characters which depend upon my astigmatism are not in- 
cluded in the concept of a bird, but those which depend upon con- 
ditions in the bird, such as blood and nerves, are included. 

It is this mode of formation of the concept that is largely re- 
sponsible for the supposition that real things exist and possess a 
character in and by themselves. This overlooks the fact that de- 
scriptions of any sort, whether of the object as first perceived or 
of other external or internal objects of which the first object is a 
function, are again relative to—that is, functions of—many other 
circumstances, including the perceiver’s organism. 

We may now define a hallucination as a perceived object which 
is taken as signifying such further perceivable objects as are re- 
quired to fulfill the meaning of some concept, but where such 
further objects do not in fact exist in the assumed context. The 
bird was a hallucination in the sense that it was meant, under 
further conditions of observation, to become a thing of feathers 
and flesh, and the sound of wings; whereas it really became a thing 
of metal and wheels and the sound of a motor. 


ALBERT G. RAMSPERGER. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





CRITICISM AND FIXED SPECIES 


LATO seems to have been uttering a platitude when he claimed 
that if there were nothing bad there would be nothing good; 
that the worth of a work of art could be discovered only if com- 
parisons were made with other works of art of the same sort.t But 
critics are by no means unanimous in supporting Plato. Classifica- 
tion and comparison kill the uniqueness of a work of art. At best 
you can say only that work of art A is better than B with respect 
to C. Work of art A, however, is probably a great deal more than 
that aspect of it which is relevant to C. It is not this sort of judg- 
ment that the critic is looking for in making a final evaluation. 
The desire to avoid such judgment as occurs by reference to generic 


1 Ion, 532, e-e; Statesman, 285. 
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traits, and to judge works of art in their uniqueness, has led Mr. 
Wilenski and Professor Dewey—to mention only two critics—to 
the formulation of a method which seemingly avoids comparisons. 

‘‘The eriterion of intrinsic value of original art,’’ says Mr. 
Wilenski, ‘‘which I submit in place of the spectator’s variable re- 
actions is simply the comprehension of the artist’s purpose and the 
extent of its fulfillment.’’? ‘‘Theoretically the man most com- 
petent to assess the intrinsic value of an original work of art is the 
artist who made it,’’ for it is he alone who really knows whether he 
has perfectly fulfilled ‘‘his initial purpose of enlarging his experi- 
ence in his work.’’ 

According to Professor Dewey, criticism ‘‘is concerned with an 
individual object, not with making comparisons by means of an 
external preéstablished rule between different things. . . . Nowhere 
are comparisons so odious as in fine art.’’* Criticism does not take 
the form of a direct reaction like ‘‘fine’’ or ‘‘rotten.’’ It is ‘‘a 
search for the properties of the object that may justify the direct 
reaction.’’ The critic is not obliged after his examination to pro- 
nounce definitely on the work of art, but if he does he will ‘‘do so 
in a way that is a summary of the outcome of his objective examina- 
tion.”’ 


But this type of criticism which Mr. Wilenski and Professor 


Dewey describe does not lead to the sort of evaluation which we 
want either, for it can rightfully only eventuate in the judgment 
‘*successful’’ or ‘‘unsuccessful,’’ which is a different judgment 
from the ‘‘fine’’ or ‘‘rotten’’ which Professor Dewey speaks of. 
It is conceivable that there might be nothing very valuable in a 
work of art in which there was successfully embodied the artist’s 
original purpose. An analysis of the constitutive elements of a 
work will not in itself provide us with any judgment on the work 
as a whole. Such judgment can claim to be no more than it ac- 
tually is, a criticism of the means which the artist adopted to effect 
his purpose. It may be, of course, and probably very frequently 
is, the case that a work is bad and is prevented from being good by 
the wretched technique used. But how much does an analysis of 
this bad work of art tell us about it? It tells us only what the con- 
stitutive elements of the object are. It tells us why the work of 
art is what it is. But the critic’s judgment that the work is bad 
is another matter altogether. Indeed you are free to judge that it 
is good while still agreeing entirely with that critic’s account of 
why the work is just what it is. The reason is that the critic has 

2 The Modern Movement in Art, London, Faber & Gwyer, 1928, p. 173 
(author’s italics). 

3 Art as Experience, N. Y., Minton, Balch & Co., 1934, p. 308. 
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really only told us how that which he has judged to be bad came to 
be that which he has judged to be bad. Professor Dewey confines 
‘‘judicial criticism’’ to judgments of this sort. Our problem goes 
further. It is whether judgments of ‘‘worth’’ as opposed to ‘‘suc- 
cess in carrying out a purpose’’ can be made along judicial lines. 

Whether this was possible, and how, was never doubted until 
the romantic revolt of the nineteenth century. Classical criticism 
proceeded easily on the principle derived from Plato and Aristotle 
that evaluation is dependent upon the knowledge of things in their 
proper classes, and that conformity to the generic is the mark of 
value. But since the revolt the principle has not gone into com- 
plete disrepute. There have been many scholars, particularly 
French ones, to defend the peculiar sanctity of genres, and last 
year one international congress devoted itself entirely to the task of 
restoring ‘‘a la notion de genre littéraire sa légitimité et son 
crédit.’’ + 

What is the precise function of the generic in the evaluation of 
a work of art? 

There are at least two factors which tend to operate for the for- 
mation of artistic genres. First there are conditions of material. 
These are responsible for the primary divisions among the arts. 
Sculpture, painting, music, drama, poetry, etc., are distinguished 
by the materials in which they are wrought. Within these primary 
divisions there are subdivisions created either (a) still by brute 
conditions of the materials used, for example, there are differences 
created by the necessity of using oils or water colors in painting, or 
(b) by the arbitrariness of convention, like the sonata form or the 
fugue in music. These conditions created by the materials will 
play a part, though somewhat negative, in the formation of the 
critie’s judgment. The satisfaction which he derives from one 
piece of sculpture will differ much more from the satisfaction which 
he finds in a tragedy than it will from that which he finds in an- 
other piece of sculpture. The mere fact that the thing is carved in 
stone will prevent him from ever deriving from it the sort of satis- 
faction which he gets from Shakespeare. 

A second important factor contributing to the establishment of 
genres is psychological. It is one thing to have a need or interest, 
and it is another thing to be aware of the nature of the interest and 
of that which satisfies it. Especially would this seem to be true in 
the case of highly subtle forms of satisfaction such as those which 
are given to us by the arts; the discovery of such forms frequently 

4 Paul Van Tieghem, ‘‘La question des genres littéraires,’’? Helicon, I, 1-2 


(1938), p. 101. This article was to serve as an introduction to the IIIe Con- 
grés International d’Histoire Littéraire at Lyons in 1939. 
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comes only as the result of a very long process. Up against a 
radically new type of art for the first time honest people usually 
have to admit that they don’t know whether they like it or not. 
But sheer familiarity will not bring the answer either. The blind- 
ness about these forms of satisfaction is so great that it has become 
notorious how people can be bamboozled into thinking that they like 
almost anything in the field of art. 

The reason is that the acquisition of taste in the arts is the 
result of an effort of the intelligence; it is a consciousness of what 
precisely one’s artistic interests are and what satisfies them. Facts 
show that this is usually the result of careful development. A 
great deal of popular preference is manifestly not the result of 
such awareness. Popular taste, says Mr. W. J. Turner, is not 
taste at all. ‘‘The popularity of cinema organs,’’ he writes, ‘‘is a 
sign of the dullness or insensitiveness of some of the most important 
brain centres in the average person, and is not a sign of his prefer- 
ence or taste for cinema organs. No European man or woman who 
is musical, that is to say, who has developed that part of his brain 
which is sensitive to sounds and to the recogniton of sound rela- 
tionships, can endure the modern cinema organ. He can not endure 
it precisely because he listens and can not help listening; but the 
vast majority of the public—especially that which has become en- 
ured through habit—does not listen. It is only conscious of a 
stimulating noise from which it gets a series of shocks like the 
oyster. Noise is recognized as a powerful stimulant. It makes 
people excited and that is why it is used in restaurants and 
cinemas.’’ 5 

The establishment of an artistic genre represents the discovery 
of a type of art which satisfies an interest about which people have 
become conscious. The interest or the taste or the sensitivity which 
has been developed is not simply an interest in, or taste for, art in 
general, nor a sensitivity to any sort of thing which may turn up. 
But what is developed is the awareness of an interest in a certain 
sort of thing, or a sensitivity for certain types of sound relation- 
ships or color relationships and so on. Taste is a training to look 
for certain traits which have come to be valued in works of art for 
their own sake, and when none is found which is recognizable, the 
observer or listener is baffled. He doesn’t know whether the new 
thing is good or not. But where a thing belongs to a class of art 
which exists to satisfy one of the sorts of interest about which he 
is conscious, he is able to judge how well it does satisfy that in- 
terest. The greater his intelligence about that interest, i.e., the 


5‘¢Taste of Listeners,’? The New Statesman and Nation, Vol. XVII 
(1939), p. 458. 
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more developed his taste for that class of art, the better is he able 
to judge how well the work of art satisfies the interest. 

It is only when the critic is already intelligent about his in- 
terests or, in other words, when he already knows what is valuable, 
that he is able to judge a work of art. Such a knowledge of what 
is valuable, says Plato, reveals itself when we compare members of 
akind. By acquaintance with the kind we become aware of the in- 
terest which the kind exists to satisfy, and our awareness deepens 
as we take account of differences of ‘‘greater and less’’ in its mem- 
bers. What Plato calls the ‘‘production of the mean’’ by this 
method, we can translate into ‘‘making precise our knowledge of 
our interest and what satisfies it,’’ for the ‘‘mean’’ or the ‘‘con- 
scious interest’’ will be that by which the works of that class will 
be judged good or bad. 

Plato believed in fixed species in the metaphysical realm, and 
he tended to talk as if artistic genres were fixed also. Nothing does 
more harm for literary criticism than to suppose that they are 
fixed. Such a notion has led to serious misjudgments in the his- 
tory of criticism. If there is anything fixed about literary genres 
it is because the appreciation of art forms is slowly learned, and 
once learned tends to become set. Conscious interests, simply be- 
cause hard won, are not very pliable. When a work of art turns 
up which is slightly off the direction in which the interest of the 
spectator has been trained, it will inevitably at first be ‘‘mis- 
judged’’ and the adjustment which is required before his interests 
can be enlarged to take it in may be quite slow. But the fact re- 
mains that it will always be at the bar of some interest that a work 
will be judged. 

Interests exist in generalized form, even although an interest 
may have been awakened by one work. For example, a man who 
has seen only one painting of El Greco’s, if after a long time he is 
shown another, will bring the same interest which has been ren- 
dered to some degree intelligent by the first painting to the second 
painting, and will judge the second painting by reference to that 
interest. His judgment, of course, may change after a while, for 
with longer acquaintance with the second, his interest will be 
slightly modified. But it will still be a generalized interest, to 
which both of the El Greco’s will have to answer, and to which any 
new El Greco will have to answer, until it has in turn modified that 
interest. 

There will be no obligation whatever for the artist to confine 
himself to an established or recognizable genre, to create only the 
sort of thing which will satisfy interests about which people have 
had time to become aware. At the same time once his unique work 
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of art comes to be appreciated, the newly roused interest will be a 
generalized one, and his unique work will then have become one of 
a kind, one of the kind which will satisfy that interest, even if it 
remains for all time the only one of its kind. 

It may be objected that if the critic is to do justice to a work of 
art, he should in each case develop an interest which exactly cor- 
responds to what the work achieves or attempts to achieve—in 
which case Wilenski and Dewey would be right in maintaining that 
the only criterion of value would be the success with which the 
artist carried out his original intentions. But this objection would 
have to be supported by the assumption that there is some obliga- 
tion to confine one’s interest to the unique intentions of the artist 
at a given time and place. There is no such obligation whatever. 
It is perhaps possible that in the case of an almost unique work of 
art the interest it awakens and by which it will be judged will in 
fact not extend itself beyond the limits of that work, but even that 
is unlikely, for no interest is awakened in a perfect vacuum, but 
must take its place in an environment of hundreds of other con- 
scious interests. It is inevitable that the interest will be condi- 
tioned by these others to a considerable extent. It is likely, for 
example, that a religious Byzantine found a satisfaction in a 
religious Byzantine painting which is quite different from the 
satisfaction which we who do not share his type of religious feelings 
derive from it; nor is there any obligation for us to try to identify 
our interest in a Byzantine painting with that which prompted the 
artist when he executed it. It will be judged by our own esthetic 
interests. 

In conclusion we may state the nature of our agreement with 
Plato thus: Where Plato says that things can be evaluated only 
when they are known in their classes, we shall say that where things 
do belong to large and well-defined classes our interest will be 
rendered more precise and profound, and that our evaluations will 
take a correspondingly more explicit form. We shall agree with 
Plato that only by comparison of members of the kind which re- 
veal ‘‘greater and less’’ shall we be able to discover that which is 
artistically right, or, in other words, to make our knowledge of our 
interest precise. And lastly, where Plato speaks of ‘‘the produc- 
tion of the mean,’’ which tends to lead to those set rules and 
standards which have been the bane of criticism, we shall speak of 
the development of taste or sensitivity, which is nothing more than 
the ability to recognize that in the genre which most satisfies the 
interest. 


Rospert McRae. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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The Human Enterprise. An Attempt to Relate Philosophy to Daily 
life. M. C. Orto. New York: F. S8. Crofts & Co. 1940. ix 
+385 pp. $2.25. 


The adventure of mankind as it is discussed in this book has 
reference on one side to the present plight of humanity and on 
the other side to the function and responsibility of philosophy in 
this juncture. One era of history, Dr. Otto says, is running out 
and another is coming in; but what the new era is to be is still 
to be determined, and the special réle of philosophy is to ally it- 
self with the forces which can work to forward realization of the 
better potentialities of human nature. The obligation imposed 
upon philosophy is the more serious because, with the running out 
of the old era, ‘‘the most precious thing that has emerged—human 
uniqueness—is everywhere in peril.’’ The author is quite aware 
that his view of the nature and task of philosophy conflicts with 
that of its classic and genteel tradition, and a portion of the book, 
not disproportionate under the circumstances, is devoted to criti- 
cism of the latter. 

The definitely philosophic core of the book is found, unless I 
am mistaken, in its treatment of ‘‘experience,’’ ‘‘reality,’’ and 
‘‘man,’’ the latter on the basis of conclusions reached in analysis 
of the first two topics. The account given of experience and real- 
ity brings the book into conflict with that aspect of the classic 
tradition which holds that the concern of philosophy is with dis- 
covery and grasp of an ultimate reality behind experience, the lat- 
ter being limited to mere appearances or ‘‘phenomena.’’ On the 
basis of a radically different idea about reality and experience, Mr. 
Otto makes an eloquent, often poetic, plea for development of the 
kind of philosophy which, upon a reasoned basis, will do in this 
period of change and uncertainty something of the work which 
religion once did but is now failing to do because it no longer 
commands loyal intellectual support. The distinctive feature of 
this book as I read it is that it interprets through the legitimate 
terms—but not the conventional language—of philosophy a view 
of the potentialities of man and his experience which instates on 
a human foundation the values that historic philosophies have 
usually placed upon a cosmic foundation—which has now crumbled. 
The sense of the crisis occasioned by the unsettlement of the old 
foundations and of the necessity for henceforth finding direction 
for the human enterprise within the conditions of human experi- 
ence pervades and determines the whole book. 
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There is, in consequence, some danger that, as far as some read- 
ers are concerned, the book will fall between the two proverbial 
stools. Professional philosophers will miss the language through 
which epistemological and metaphysical problems have become 
endeared to them, while they will be conscious of the criticisms 
levelled against traditional philosophy on the ground of its im- 
potency to assist men in the present crisis. They may accordingly 
miss the point of the book and even relegate it to the class of 
would-be edifying popularizations. The so-called general reader, 
on the other hand, may find so much of the genuine substance of 
philosophy in the book that he will be unprepared to assimilate 
what the subtitle truly calls the book, ‘‘An attempt to relate philos- 
ophy to daily life.’’ Furthermore those who have looked for sal- 
vation to science as a purely abstract pursuit independent of hu- 
man desire and emotion may be disturbed by the fact that Mr. 
Otto insists upon the limitations of this science, although he com- 
pletely accepts its critical impact upon the religions and philoso- 
phies of the past. 

In any ease I shall utilize this possibility so as to say a few 
words about the philosophy of ‘‘reality’’ and ‘‘experience’’ which 
underlies and animates the book’s conclusions. This philosophy 
is ‘‘realistic idealism.’’ There is nothing new about this colloca- 
tion of words. But as the author uses them they have a moral, 
not an epistemological, reference. The all-pervading character- 
istic of the book is, then, its union of a thoroughgoing naturalism 
with faith in the actuality and the potency of ideals. This union 
is expressed in the philosophy of ‘‘experience’’ and of ‘‘reality”’ 
that is set forth. Experience is not just interaction with raw 
physical forces. For a world which is the product of human in- 
genuity enters also into the structure and contents of experience. 
Even more important in the consequences for present humanity 
than change in the science of physical nature is the fact that 
‘‘traders, inventors, entrepreneurs, and scientists, working together, 
produced capitalistic, industrial, machine civilization. They con- 
trived to set up a world between mankind and the natural environ- 
ment’’ (p. 79). Even empirical philosophers have managed to 
deal with experience as a theoretical abstraction and have neg- 
lected its actual contents and the problems the latter have created. 
It is, I think, in harmony with the spirit of the book to say that 
the challenge to ‘‘human uniqueness’’ which is now so vigorous 
and widespread is a product not of the wicked intent of any man 
or nation, but is an expression of the fact that industrial life as 
it now exists has entered into human experience in such a way as 
to deprive many men of the conditions through which distinctively 
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human values can be realized. A similar conclusion is reached in 
the chapter on ‘‘Reality.’’ I can not summarize the argument 
on which it rests but its gist is set forth in this sentence: ‘‘Some 
people choose to restrict the term reality to that abstract some- 
thing which exists independently of man and forever. ... We 
have included what reality is experienced to be, and this has given 
us, among other realities, those which are an interweaving of hu- 
man and nonhuman elements’’ (p. 190), from which is drawn the 
practical conclusion that some ‘‘realities are in the keeping of man- 
kind and ean be thrown away or used with imaginative intelli- 
gence’’ (p. 191). 

One of the specific bearings of this practical conclusion is seen 
in the treatment of the belief in God. For the author distin- 
guishes between cosmic atheism, which he rejects since he has 
reached, he says, ‘‘an affirmative faith in the non-existence of 
God,’’ and the moral atheism which denies the reality of ideals, 
purposes, and values as genuine elements of human experience 
and hence of ‘‘reality.’’ In consequence of acceptance of the lat- 
ter, the cosmic ‘‘nontheist is pledged to an uncommon moral in- 
dependence in the face of the two commanding voices of our time 
—the strident voice of business and the proud voice of science. 
He prizes attitudes of mind and heart that transcend practical de- 
mands and elude intellectual formulas’’ (pp. 340-341). The phi- 
losophy of experience as an interaction of factors of desire and 
purpose with the world that physical science intellectually reports, 
an interaction in which the human factors contribute something 
precious and unique to nature and to reality (something which is 
as important for philosophy as for the human enterprise) is then 
to me the distinctive contribution of this book. The author would 
be the first to admit that the basic idea is not new. But I know 
of no book in which humanistic naturalism is set forth with the 
consistence and the wealth of application which attend its exposi- 
tion in this book. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Problem of Matter and Form in the De Ente et Essentia of 
Thomas Aquinas. JOHN GOHEEN. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1940. 137 pp. $2.00. 


This study, which offers little by way of new material or new 
ideas, is chiefly distinguished by its faithfulness in reflecting the 
more recent workings of the neo-scholastic mind. Taking as his 
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text St. Thomas’s youthful essay on being and essence, Mr. Goheen 
sets out to exhibit its ‘‘significance with respect to the struggle be- 
tween the Augustinians and the rising Aristotelian philosophy”’ 
(p. 3). The center of this struggle, we are told, is in the ‘‘prob- 
lem of matter and form.’’ Avicebron’s theory of matter and form 
as metaphysical constituents of all created beings is the immediate 
object of criticism on the part of Aquinas. But because the thir- 
teenth-century Augustinians were defending an analogous doctrine, 
involving the notion of a spiritual matter as an element in created 
intelligences and souls, the Thomist critique of Avicebron func- 
tions simultaneously as an attack on the Augustinian tradition. 

Such is Mr. Goheen’s theme, developed in the first two chapters 
through a brief exposition of Avicebron’s doctrine and of the 
Augustinian equivalent. We are led to expect that St. Thomas’s 
‘fanswer to Avicebron,’’ reserved for the third and last chapter, 
will constitute a shattering criticism, on Aristotelian principles, of 
the Neo-Platonist metaphysics underlying the theories of Avicebron 
and the Augustinians. But the battle fails to occur. Although 
St. Thomas objects to Avicebron’s generalization of the concepts 
of matter and form, and seeks to restore to them their restricted 
Aristotelian function as principles of corporeal substances capable 
of generation and corruption, he leaves the metaphysics of the 
Neo-Platonist tradition intact. His ‘‘answer to Avicebron’’ reduces 
to the proposal to substitute Avicenna’s doctrine of the distinc- 
tion between essence and existence in created being, for Avicebron’s 
doctrine of matter and form as metaphysical constituents of all 
created being. The opposition between Aquinas and Avicebron 
turns out to be little more than a dispute concerning the terminol- 
ogy to be used in formulating what is essentially the same meta- 
physics. 

The author takes cognizance of the fact that the ‘‘ Aristotelian 
concept of form as being and act proper has met with severe modi- 
fication in face of the distinction between essence and existence”’ 
(p. 115). In so doing, he reflects the increasing tendency of 
Thomists to emphasize the wide gap which separates the Christian 
‘‘metaphysics of creation’’ from the philosophy of Aristotle, and 
to construe the thought of St. Thomas in function of the one doc- 
trine which is most clearly incompatible with the metaphysics of 
the Stagyrite. The Thomist writings can undoubtedly be made to 
yield this interpretation, just as they have been made to carry an 
opposed significance. We may expect the philosophical issue to 
be debated by means of divergent constructions of the texts. But 
in so far as the doctrine of essence and existence is made the key- 
stone of St. Thomas’s metaphysics, the Angelic Doctor should be 
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regarded as a leading exponent, rather than opponent, of that 
medieval tradition which Professor Gilson has named ‘‘l’Augus- 
tinisme avicennisant.’’ 


E. A. M. 


Science Since 1500. A Short History of Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology. H.T. Pieper. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. (New York: From British Library of Information.) 
1939. 357 pp. 7s. 6d. $2.15. 


This is an excellent book by an Assistant Keeper of the South 
Kensington Science Museum, and offers the best short account of 
the whole history of modern mathematics and natural science now 
available in English. Its twenty-five chapters take the reader 
from a brief survey of the beginnings of natural knowledge in an- 
tiquity through the most important and increasingly more complex 
researches which terminate in modern biochemistry, genetics, cy- 
tology, cosmology, and quantum theory. The interconnections be- 
tween advances in technology and abstract theory are properly 
stressed, and some space is reserved for discussing the incidence 
of modern physical theory upon researches on the properties of 
solids and liquids and thus indirectly upon modern industry. 
While the exposition becomes progressively but unavoidably more 
difficult as more recent developments are discussed, the book is 
highly readable and frequently quite stirring. The history of the 
human sciences has been deliberately excluded for the sake of brev- 
ity, and the account of the bearing of general philosophical ideas 
upon the growth of natural science has been kept at a minimum. 
Nevertheless, the book deserves to be well known to philosophers, 
if only for its unusually well-balanced and mature historical out- 
look. Mr. Pledge underscores the rdle which economics and tech- 
nology has played in the development of science; but he does not 
neglect the importance of geography, religious toleration, an apt 
symbolism, and above all of sheer curiosity and the desire to know. 
Thus, he declares: ‘‘Though we may say, for instance, that glass 
has been of dominant importance in almost every scientific dis- 
covery outside pure mathematics, yet it has usually furnished only 
opportunity, not discovery itself. Again, the collection of items 
listed above—lenses, tubes, pumps, balances, coils—is a discon- 
nected one. We can not see why one should lead to the next. To 
follow the continuity of history we must supplement this series of 
pegs with another, also taken from the scale which we set up, that of 
the ideas which lie at the back of them.’’ 


E. N. 
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discussion conducted during the last meeting of the Western Di- 
vision of the American Philosophical Association at Columbus, Ohio, 
on the subject ‘‘The Role of Philosophy in Institutions of Higher 
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Learning.’’ Those interested may address him, Cooperative Study 
in General Education, University of Chicago, 6010 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





